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prised that the spirit of improve- 
ment which is so conspicuous in Bal- 
lymena has not been extended to it. 

A short distance from Ballymena, 
there is a singular mount or rath in 
a field on the side of the road. It is 
enclosed by a wall of earth ; and 
little banks of earth, resembling 
seats, rise above each other. The 
mount has been lately planted with 
trees, which has the effect of render- 
ing' it more conspicuous, although 
it certainly does not add to the beau- 
ty. Mad I been an antiquarian, I 
would have felt shocked at the miser- 
ably ill directed taste shown in plant- 
ing, jn modern style, a mount, the 
work of a barbarous and uncivilized 
people. 

The country from Ballymena to 
Kelts is well cultivated, and in ma- 
ny places enlivened by bleach- 
greens. As we approached Antrim, 
we had a distant prospect of .Shane's- 
castle, built on the verge of Lough- 
neagh, and of the round tower of 
Antrim ; this tower is in better pre- 
servation than most of the rouud 
towers in this part of Ireland. 

Antrim is a very ancient town ; 
a few of the houses which were built 
in the style of some old i'arm-honses 
in Lancashire, as well as many other 
houses in the town, seem very ruin- 
ous, and indeed scarcely habitable 

After leaving Antrim, the atten- 
tion is arrested by a view of Lougli- 
neagh, 

"Whose undulating surface spreads around 
Magnificently great, and seems to meet 
Yon distant clouds that bend their fleecy 

forms, 
And mingling with the Szure waters, drop 
Their airy curtain o'er the tranquil deep ;" 

of Rum's island, which has been 
much improved by Mr. James 
Whittle; of the deer park, and of 
the planting around Shane's castje. 

Crumlin, a small village, 6 miles 
from Antrim, .h delightfully situat- 
ed. Colonel Hey land has an orna- 
mented cottage, and some romantic 



walks near the village; a distant 
view of his improvements, and also 
of Lady Longford's, adds much to 
the picturesque beauty of the sce- 
nery. Crumlin appears to ad- 
vantage, contrasted with Glenavy, 
a village which exhibits many symp- 
toms of ruin. 

On descending Crew-hill, Moira, 
and part of the parish of Baliindenv, 
open to the view, and exhibit the de- 
lightful prospectof an highly cultivat- 
ed country. Advancinga little farther, 
the Gazabo at the Maze-course is 
seen-, and the mind is unavoidably 
impressed with painful it-flections, 
arising from the uoii.sid'.'rai ion of the 
defective morality of the people 
within the reach of the profligate 
and depraved atmosphere of a race- 
course. Turning aside from the con- 
templation of this object, the atten- 
tion is directed to a distant view of 
Lisburn, Hillsborough, and of the 
surrounding country at one side of 
the road, and of the commence, 
ment of a ran^e of mountains, some 
of which abound in limestone, and 
of the ruins of Castle Robin on the 
other side. 

(To be continued.) 



To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 



Gentlemen, 
(~)N reading over one of the num- 
bers of your Magazine lately, 
I remarked some strictures on the 
performance of one of Terence's 
plays, by the Westminster scholar*. 
I confess I was not a little disappoint- 
ed, on finding, that the obser* ations 
went no farther than to expose some 
improprieties in the dress of the ju- 
venile performers. These, I agree 
with the writer in thinking, were 
incorrect in the highest degree. An 
Athenian in a cocked hat' is doubtless 
monstrum horrendum. But when 
slighter deviations are rigidly cen- 
sured, the monitor surely deserves 
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some blame, who passes oyei gross 
improprieties; trangressions not mere- 
ly against decorum, but morality. 
The subjects of Terence's plays are 
such as ought to be strictly pro- 
hibited from the eye of youth. So 
far from bt-ittg allowed to assume 
in public any of the characters there 
represented, to commit the senti- 
ments to memory, and to make a 
display of them before their friends, 
no tutor who wishes his pupil's moral 
character to preserve that delicate 
tint of modesty which is the highest 
ornament of the youthful character, 
would admit that author among his 
studies. He would thiuk the gross- 
ness of sentiment ill compensated by 
the elegance of the style. The plot 
in every one • of Terence's plays 
turns upon intrigue. In each, there 
is a stingy old father, an extrava- 
gant son, a courtezan, and a knavish 
servant, who artfully draws money 
from the old man, to supply the de- 
baucheries of the young one. Of 
all the plays, the Eunuch, which 
had been selected for the young 
pupils at Westminster, is the most 
exceptionable. It does not merely 
offend against decency; the great 
laws of morality and religion, which 
restrain the intercourse between the 
sexes, are violated, and their viola- 
tion represented in such a light as 
to render them tempting models for 
youthful imitation. How long this 
undistinguishing passion for Classic 
literature is to prevail over the chaste 
dictates of Christianity in our schools, 
I, know not. 1 have not even heard 
hat any step has been taken towards 
it. In the only University in lie- 
land destined for general education, 
the selection of authors is liable to 
many similar exceptions. Several 
parts of Virgil are polluted with the 
mention, in terms of approval, of a 
vice that degrades the name of man. 
Some passages are such as no teach- 
er would explain. The professors 



who examine these authors in the 
University, do not feel, perhaps are 
scarcely aware of the painful situa- 
tion in which a teacher finds himself 
when one of these passages occur. 
They can select what part of the 
author they choose, they can steer 
clear from the quicksands, and are 
therefore perhaps regardless of the 
feelings by which they are not af- 
fected How many passages of Ho- 
race. is a teacher obligfed to pass over 
unexplained, while the arch looks 
of some of his hearers, and the stam- 
mering bashfulness of others, fpo 
plainly indicate that their meaning 
is not lost on them. In comparison 
of these, Homer is pure; yet Quinc- 
tilian says, that there are some pass- 
ages in Homer he would not explain 
to boys. With respect to Juvenal, 
a mode has been lately adopted, 
which, if generalized, would spare 
many a blush on the che^k of youth, 
many a pang to the heart of maturer 
age. An edition has been printed, 
in which every exceptionable pass- 
age is expunged. Nothing remains 
to convey the slightest intimation of 
indelicacy- It is to be regretted, 
that the execution of the work in 
other respects does not correspond 
with the goodness of intention in 
this. It reflects no grett credit to 
the press from which it issued. If 
the new Institution in Belfast under- 
takes to publish for the use of its 
students, editions of all the authors 
read in schools, thus purified from 
every improper expression, and ri- 
gidly banishes from its precincts 
every book that has not passed this 
ordeal, it will do more for the cause 
of virtue, than any Other seminary 
now existing. To it alone we can 
look for such a change. Private 
teachers cannot do k-; those ap- 
pointed by the legislature to preside 
over education, and regulate the 
authors to be studied, have not done 
it, nor is it probable they ever will. 
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unless stimulated by somesoch prin- 
ciple of emulation. I know no other 
town -whence such a reform could 
originate with so much propriety, 
as that in which public decorum 
most prevails, in which vice and 
profligacy have not yet ventured 
to expose themselves in open day- 
light, and in which general opinion 
still takes the side of virtue, and 
boldly declares itself against any 
glaring violation of its dictates. 

QUINCTIUS. 
Tt ike Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 

THE HISTORY OF AN INTENDED DI- 
VINE. 

CHAPTER I. 

" Ye Greek and Roman authors great and 

small, 
The writer of this Novel beats you all." 

TXfHENEVER a man, (and I sup- 
™V pose a woman too, fori dare 
say it is pretty much the same in 
both cases,} commences author, a 
degree of importance, at least in his 
own opinion, from that moment at« 
laches itself to his chaiacier. A 
Newspaper poet, a Magazine tale- 
teller, yea a nw'ker of riddles and 
rebussesin an Almanac, assumes an 
air of consi-qnence, turns up his 
nose at the illiterate part of mau- 
kind, as he calls them, and plumes 
himself no little on his own ideal su- 
periority. Vanity is, I ant con- 
vinced, altogether essential to hap- 
piness in this world, and without it, 
we might behold a gre.-il man}' of our 
good neighbours much more miser- 
able than they are at present. 
This I will undertake- to prove to 
the full satisfaction of every cand-id 
and unprejudiced mind. Suppose 
then, a man born with a skull uni- 
formly sis inches thick, -and in the 
inside of that seull but a very small 



portion of brains, (a thing, gentle 
reader, not uncommon.) Suppose 
he has gone through academies and 
colleges, yet you know it is not an 
easy matter to drive knowledge iDto 
a head so fortified ; very well ; sup- 
pose he rushes into society, and 
plainly displays by his conduct that 
there is a vacuum in his upper 
story, and is thought, and consider* 
ed, and called a blockhead, a goat, 
an ass, a goose, or any other such 
silly animal; surely you wilt say, he 
must be miserable at seeing, and 
hearing, and feeling himself ridi- 
culed, grinned at, hissed and hunted 
as it were, from all social inter- 
course with men : aye, but here his 
friend vanity inter feres, and paints 
every word he utters, and every ac- 
tion he performs in such pleasing 
colours, that the man is quite happy 
in himself, and despi.ses the gibes 
and jeers of those around him. In 
the circle of his acquaintance he will 
scarcely meet -one who, with the 
smile of' friendship on hi* counten- 
ance, will come up, aud taking him 
cordially by the hand, say, " Dear 
sir, I hope you'll take it as a proof 
of my affection and regard, when I 
tell you that you are a pc<vr silly, 
good-for-nothing, ignorant clod pat- 
ed fellow ; that your head is as 
empty as a drum, and your under- 
standing as shallow as a skimming- 
dish, that you hardly possess as 
much sense as a horse in a bark mill, 
or as many ideas as an oyster on a 
rock, and therefore you should ne- 
ver poke your nose out of your own 
door, but live in solitude and obscu- 
rity until the day of your death." 
I think there is scarcely any man 
"ho would take such liberties with 
another, and therefore, the person 
of whom we are speaking, instead of 
sinking under the misery of con- 
scious detect, lives as merrily, and as 
happily as the most profound states- 
man, or no less profound divine. If 



